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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


oo 


O the Urban District Council of Sevenoaks belongs the distinction 
of introducing a further variety of advertisement for a librarian. 
They “invite applications from persons with literary taste for 
the appointment of librarian, who must take sole charge of the Free 
Library, including the reading and news rooms, at an inclusive salary 
of £135 per annum. Applications from persons with experience in a 
library preferred. ‘The person appointed w// be required to provide at 
his own expense such assistance as he may find necessary in carrying out 
the duties, including the entire cleaning of the building to the satisfaction 
of the Council.” ‘This arrangement puts the librarian into the position 
of either having to do all the work himself, or of having to employ 
assistance and labour at the most wretched minimum cost. It, of 
course, takes the direct responsibility of employing sweated labour from 
the shoulders of the Council. If the librarian has to pay for this help out 
of an already low salary, it will leave him with a mere pittance, and he 
can hardly be blamed if he tries to do the best for himself. In view of 
this, and taking into consideration the long hours that will have to be 
worked and the cleaning that has to be done, it would appear that the 
Sevenoaks Urban District Council, instead of advertising for ‘‘ persons 
with literary taste,” should seek a charwoman with insomnia! 


Tue rural library problem has been to the fore again recently. The 
periodical resurrection of this topic is hardly a matter for wonder, now 
that Public Libraries have been established in every town of importance 
in the Kingdom. Inhabitants of small viliages and scattered rural 
districts may well ask why the literary facilities of small towns should 
not be extended to them. Under present conditions the problem is 
difficult to solve. Rural districts with scattered populations and small 
rateable values are quite unable at present to finance any adequate 
scheme out of the limited rate. And the various systems of village 
libraries and travelling libraries are working efficiently only in a few 
favoured districts. This is an important reason why no effort should be 
spared to further the progress of the new Public Libraries Bill, which 
would enable many other rural districts and groups of villages to 
organise and finance some scheme for the supply of books. County 
systems of travelling libraries, with occasional reading rooms in the 
larger villages, would seem to be the most practicable method of 
meeting what is a very real demand. A good deal may be learned 
from a study of the travelling libraries organised by many of the State 
Library Commissions of the United States, and the similar Norwegian 
organisation. 
Vol. XV. New Series 83. May, 1913. 
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THE banquet in honour of Dr. Andrew Carnegie arranged by the 
Library Association promises to be a great success. A large attendance 
is already assured, and the provincial press contains daily notes of 
committee and council meetings at which representatives are being 
appointed to represent their localities. ‘This is as it should be. Dr. 
Carnegie has given an enormous fillip to the library activity of the 
United Kingdom, and the places that have benefited by his generosity 
are too numerous to remember. While this public-spirited action of 
Dr. Carnegie’s has not been an unmixed blessing to the library profession, 
it has done more good than harm to librarianship, and has resulted in 
an amount of public benefit that cannot be estimated. We hope 
that the 2nd of June will find the Hotel Cecil filled by a gathering 
representative of the whole of the Kingdom. 


PRACTICAL PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION. 
A SUMMARY & NOTES ON STAFF EXCHANGES 
By W. Gero. Fry, of the Bournemouth Public Libraries. 


“ The time is ripe, and rotten-ripe for change ; 
Then let it come.”"—Lowe tt. 


T has been thought that a vésumé of the matter relating to a staff 
interchange system might not be without its advantages. Some 
have deemed the idea unworkable; some have held that it is 

“fantastic” ; some—among them reviewers, who have the necessary 
leisure to read, and criticise or summarise, all that is written in 
English and Foreign professional journals—have waxed cynical ; 
whilst others have hailed the various suggestions with enthusiasm, 
However, the cold water which has been spilt has not been wasted, for 
instead of damping the enthusiasm of those who see in the suggestion 
potentialities for professional education and recreation, the effect has 
been that of a reviver. It may be that some members of the profession 
have experienced the unwillingness of an army mount to leave the main 
body and its companions—the simile explains the present situation in 
respect of the proposal, which, it will be remembered, seeks to establish 
a system of staff exchange among libraries, whereby it may be made 
possible for an assistant at a health or pleasure resort to change places 
for (say) a fortnight or a month, with one from one of the larger 
libraries to be found in the country, especially in London, and the 
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Midlands, and North. Both, especially the former, would benefit 
by the application of methods of which their sole knowledge, previous 
to that time, might have been little more than theoretical. Practical 
experience with the various systems of charging, classifying and cata- 
loguing, and an acquaintance with the differences in routine work would 
be a great step in professional education. Incidentally, the assistant 
visiting the health resort should benefit physically, and would welcome 
the change of residence, unless his appreciation of nature had been 
stifled by smoke and soot. 

In July last was published in this journal an article advocating a 
trial of a system of staff interchange, and curious to relate the Library 
Association Record for the same month contained a paper by Mr. 
Cecil A. Piper, in which a reference was made to the necessity of some 
such scheme. Although nothing definite has resulted, some interesting 
papers and discussions, pregnant with suggestions, have been contributed 
and it has been thought that before the idea—which might be capable 
of useful work for the profession, if efficiently organised—is consigned 
to oblivion, it would not be uninteresting or purposeless to give a short 
review of the various proposals. 

The Hon. Secretary of the Library Assistants’ Association, Mr. 
W. C. Berwick Sayers, referred to the matter at a meeting of the North- 
Eastern Branch of that Association, and later expressed a wish—on 
behalf of its Council—that the subject should be discussed at the 
branch meetings. On the occasion of the founding of the South Coast 
Branch it was the subject of Mr. Male’s Inaugural Address. A little 
later in the Ziérarian Mr. Cotton also contributed some valuable 
suggestions. ‘These will be mentioned later. Discussions have taken 
place at London, Eastbourne, North Shields, Leeds, &c., but it must be 
acknowledged that an apathy (to be guided by reports) has been 
observable, except, perhaps, in the case of the discussion at Eastbourne. 
This is doubtless attributable to the obstacles, which are not insur- 
mountable, but all too apparent. ‘The fact that libraries are controlled 
by local authorities, is, of course, the greatest drawback to the scheme 
because it will never be possible to convince a// of them that it is for 
the benefit of the libraries as well as assistants. It might be possible, 
even probable, that a Central Authority, would be convinced, if there 
were such a body responsible for all the libraries in the Kingdom. No one 
as far as we know, has said that it would be possible for every member 
of the profession to take advantage of any facilities for exchange which 
might be established. Mr. Pollitt, when stating the fvos at Leeds, said : 
“we will assume that only the right kind of assistant would be 
considered.” Further, it would seem (if the vote at Leeds stands for 
anything) that the idea is not so attractive to the members of the 
profession in the North as to those in the South, and to some this is a 
matter for astonishment, although it shows that the “ holiday task,”— 
to use Mr. Sayers’ phrase—is not sufficient to lure them from their posts. 

Mr. Male, in his inaugural address does not see any reason for 
necessarily confining the interchanges to the summer. Nor do we; but 
the reason why the limitation was proposed was because in that season 
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libraries are less busy and could spare the initiated for the sake of the 
uninitiated, and because Midland and Northern assistants would prefer 
it. He thinks, however, that he sees “ one element of trouble at once, 
and that is, after a Northern man has had a month of our delightful 
South Coast, he would absolutely refuse to go back again.” But why 
confine exchanges to those Northern or Midland assistants and 
Southerners? Are not the health resorts on the East and West coasts 
also attractive? Mr. Male has adequately answered the possible 
objection, that a month in another library would not be of much use, 
by saying that it is quite long enough to weigh the advantage or other- 
wise of any point in that library’s administration ; and expressed his 
ideas respecting the salaries payable during the interchange period. He 
also thinks that such changes might possibly lead to a good appointment 
to worthy officials. All agree that the sympathies of the chief librarians 
are a necessary factor to the success of the scheme, but will these not be 
ours? When it is considered that they often enjoy facilities rightly 
afforded by their committees for viewing numerous libraries and various 
methods of administration at the Annual Conferences of the Library 
Association, they will not be niggardly in affording to their subordinates, 
with the approval of their committees, such limited facilities for 
increasing the efficiency of the assistants as are here suggested. Those of 
us who favour a trial of the proposal would be glad to learn that the 
esteemed Honorary Secretary of the Library Assistants’ Association had 
been invited to bring the matter forward for discussion at the next 
Annual Conference of the Library Association—if nothing has been 
done before—which is to be held in Bournemouth. Apart from the 
professional point of view, no one could doubt the value of a sojourn 
in an industrial town to one who is a resident in a health resort, and 
the increased knowledge to be gained of the various aspects of city life 
and labour. 

In Mr. Cotton’s article several good suggestions are put forward, and 
with excellent illustrations suggested by similar arrangements in other 
walks of life. One of these proposals, which may not at first appeal to 
everyone, is an alternative to a complete holiday in addition to an 
exchange. The official might be allowed to work half the day only 
for double the period usually allowed for vacation, but not in his own 
library. His place would be taken by one from another library whom 
he would replace, subject to a similar arrangement. This alternative to 
the suggestion of an exchange preceding, succeeding, or independent of 
the usual holiday only applies to summer, and it is reasonable to 
suppose that a librarian, when the work is not so arduous, would prefer 
his assistant to attend for four or five hours every day for (say) a month 
instead of eight to ten hours each day for a fortnight, and to be absent for 
the other fortnight. | Of course, no assistant would care for this way of 
taking his holiday if he had to stay in his own town, but if two members 
of the profession decided, with permission, to exchange it would, as Mr. 
Cotton infers, go a long way towards proving the advisability, or other- 
wise, of a period of unemployment or idleness—Adsence of occupation is 
not rest. 
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The most valuable part of the article, however, gives the proposal 
of staff exchanges a much wider application. Why limit this facility to 
one’s own country? Those, at least, who were fortunate enough to 
attend the Easter Schools organised by the Library Assistants’ Associa- 
tion will probably echo, Why ? In fact the desirability of an international 
interchange is proved already for have not foreign assistants been the 
recipients of instruction from English librarians? It is the subject 
of an interesting article in this journal fer March, by H. B. Mash, 
of Croydon. ‘This contribution is destribed by its title, Foreign 
Student-Assistants in English Libraries. Instead, however, of these 
foreign students paying fees—as he says is usually now the case— 
would it not be to the advantage of libraries’ committees to allow an 
assistant (or perhaps two or three, relieving each other at the end of a 
given period) to take the place of the foreign assistant possessed of 
previous library experience, subject of course, to satisfactory remuneration 
and the approval of the foreign library authority ? This would no doubt 
be given, as, in addition to the administrative and routine experience 
that would be carried by a clever assistant, the foreigners come whether 
their places are filled or not. The English assistant, taking up his former 
position, would be equipped with some knowledge of the foreign 
language (most foreigners of average intelligence know English), some 
knowledge of the country’s bibliography, authors, &c., to say nothing of 
an increased general knowledge, embracing manners, customs, geography, 
architecture, industries, &c. This is practical professional education, 
and would doubtless follow the establishment of the principle in this 
country. To the foreign student assistant seeking professional knowledge 
it would be unnecessary to confine the experience to a large library ; a 
smaller well-equipped library system is quite as suitable, and to the 
novice often less bewildering. 

Mr. Sayers, in his address, which unfortunately was not published, 
dealt with some objections. He said: “ ‘That there are differences in 
methods in libraries is true, and is a practical objection, but is both 
only so far as a few libraries are concerned. Assistants to-day are 
surely trained in methods other than those existing within the four walls 
of their own libraries, and the test of efficiency in any assistant is his 
capacity to understand and to apply any system. The objection that the 
average assistant who works in an open-access library cannot work an 
indicator, or vice versa, is a contradiction of all recent library training, 
and this capacity will enable the exclusively-trained assistant to seize 
and appropriate what is best in other systems ; herein lies the personal 
benefit of exchange. 

It is useless to urge upon library committees the mere benefits to 
assistants ; they want to know what are the benefits to their libraries. 
We must make it clear—and it should not be difficult to do so—that a 
trained assistant from another library brings necessarily a flow of new 
ideas, is a tonic for the staff, and may suggest improvements in the 
course of his work. 

Another objection is a disciplinary one. The exchange must be 
governed by strict business principles, and assistants must realise that 
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they are under exactly the same discipline as the members of the staff 
to which they are temporarily attached it is a holiday task, not a 
holiday.” 

With regard to criticisms shown in the reports of the discussions— 
which, by the way, generally conceded the advantages, if such a scheme 
were practical/ it may be reiterated that the proposals cater for the 
majority—a minority, for various reasons would not be able to take 
advantage of such increased facilities, but that is no reason why the 
principle should not be established. 

Mr. Webb, of Brighton, contributed the valuable suggestion that 
the council of the Library Assistants’ Association should take the matter 
up “with the idea of formulating a scheme for submission to the Library 
Association,” and when it is remembered that the feeling of librarians and 
committees on the subject is required, it will be agreed that such a step 
should receive commendation. At all events we have the support of 
one librarian (Mr. J. W. Lister), who found the scheme, as proposed by 
Mr. Male, very alluring, and would like to see a practical experiment. 
It has been said that married assistants would find it impracticable, but 
it may be explained that this depends altogether on individual circum- 
stances ; for instance, as was remarked in the discussion at Eastbourne, 
they might exchange houses. Some, of course, would prefer other ways, 
but this is sufficient to show the fallacy of the objection—and, by the 
way, married assistants would not refuse support to the scheme, even 
were they not eligible for its benefits, providing those who were single 
approved of it. Lack of uniformity in administrative methods has been 
cited as an objection. In addition to Mr. Sayers’ remarks on this 
objection, it must be remembered that uniformity annihilates originality, 
and it is precisely for the sake of this lack of uniformity—that is to say, 
to see the methods elsewhere—that an assistant from a health resort 
would consent to exchange. If library methods were on stereotyped 
lines, the educational value, from a purely professional point of view, 
would be reduced to zero. Another criticism was that such exchanges 
would cause confusion, and, therefore, inconvenience to the public. 
This would hardly be recognised as an objection by a well-trained 
assistant, for the library whose methods made an assistant’s service so 
invaluable, that when he was absent an intelligent assistant could not fill 
his place, and resulted in inconvenience to the public (of course, one 
assistant may be more useful than another) would need some revision in 
its routine and organisation. 

Mr. Male, as previously noted, has defined the position in regard to 
salaries ; this is only a matter of agreement. 

‘The foregoing is a summary of the points debated in the discussions ; 
it may be advisable to emphasize some put forward in favour. Mr. 
Pollitt at Leeds* asked the question: “Are the benefits to be gained 
such as will justify a trial of the scheme?” He thought it must be 
decided, first of all, whether staff interchange was desirable—the small 
number of his audience who voted, however, replied in the negative— 
and then, if so, go ahead with our attempts to carry it out. He referred 


*The con view has not been accessible. 
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to librarians taking advantage of the temporary assistant’s knowledge of 
books, his special forte or qualification, and suggested a judicious 
questioning ve a comparison of the systems. He considered staff inter- 
change would result in discussion of methods and the interchange of 
ideas ; also the probability of an assistant meeting a new class of reader— 
a very valuable experience, for there is a great difference between the 
chentd/e of an industrial centre and that of a health resort ; a factor which 
is appreciated by library committees when making appointments. 
Provided a reasonable amount of intelligence was shown in the selection 
of tasks allotted to him, little would be lost by the change—certainly 
not enough to condemn the whole scheme. 

The proposals here summarised for a voluntary interchange between 
assistants in consenting libraries are considered by some to be a valuable 
addition to the “ linking-up ” policy so much advocated. The need of 
to-day is that the principle might be established, whereby the minimum 
of good resulting would be the acknowledgment of the possibility of an 
advertisement, or other communication, requesting—in regard to health 
especially—a temporary or permanent change. Such facilities, we 
believe, are afforded by the post office, the army, the navy, the 
ministry, &c.—seldom on the grounds of experience—and we do not 
know that they have found anything particularly “fantastic” in the 
practice. It would, of course, be an easier matter from the professional 
point of view, if libraries were established under a central control, and a 
system of government inspection. The maximum amount of good, 
individually and collectively, inherent in the proposal would be—well, 
who can tell ? But we should say: Exploit its possibilities before it is 
cast away. 
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THE INNOCENTS IN HOLLAND. 


SOME IMPRESSIONS OF THE L.A.A. THIRD 
EASTER SCHOOL. 


Il. 


FTER the rain, the sun.” Early morning found a party of the more 
virile and silent members amongst us, equipped with cameras, 
pursuing the uneven tenor of our way over cobble-stones to 

the Binnenhof, where we got an excellent view of the Riddersaal, the 

building in which the International Peace Conferences have been held. 

A fine circuitous walk under the guidance of Dr. C. A. Steenbergen— 

surely the most patient of men !—took us past canals, old and new 

administrative buildings, and eventually back to the hotel. A joyous 
breakfast followed, which cleared the mental and physical vision 
surprisingly. Then we made for the Mauritshuis, by way first, 
however, of the Riddersaal, which we now entered to see the royal 
throne of Holland in the oak-timbered, banner-decorated, and 
altogether romantic old hall. The Mauritshuis deserves a better pen 
than mine. Many of the pictures in this fine gallery are the best in 

Dutch art, but I confess that my soul revolts at Rembrant’s wonderful 

and altogether ghastly anatomical studies. The minute work of the 

Premitives one liked; the great animal pictures of Potter, to our 

uneducated eye, seemed wooden ; and we do not mind whispering that 

a tiny picture of a goldfinch lives in our mind as the most charming 

thing in the whole gallery. 

Train-time ; and through fields cut up like a draught-board by 
innumerable canals, and every square a patch of purple, pink, or yellow 
crocuses, hyacinths, and daffodils, we came to the grand old city of 
Leiden. Miss de Vries, the daughter of the University Librarian, Prof. 
Dr. de Vries, conducted us from the station to the University Library. 
On the way we passed a grand canal with a really majestic windmill, 
whose stately form and sails were inverted in perfection in the clear 
water. We entered the library, and in one of the rooms were books of 
the most primitive type—Eastern books on thick copper sheets, held 
together by a ring at the narrow end; books on palm-leaves ; love- 
letters written on bamboo poles, which were also probably weapons of 
defence against prospective fathers-in-law ; treatises on deerskin on one 
side of which the hair still remained , and actually an ancient codex 
given to his old university by our friend and well-wisher, Dr. J. Rendel 
Harris. These examined, we toured the library, examining with great 
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interest the most complete sheaf-catalogue, which is in author and in 
classified form, and occupies several hundreds of small volumes ; and 
the stack-room, formerly a chapel and still containing wall cenotaphs, 
with its iron galleries and curious economies of shelving. These latter 
include an imposing of one double case upon another, and opening the 
first in order to reach the second by means of ordinary carpenters’ 
hinges about five inches long. At the conclusion of our visit the Vice- 
President thanked Prof. de Vries and his staff, and we then proceeded 
to the Town Hall, which—as every reader of Motley knows—has seen 
so many terrible and heroic vicissitudes. As we glanced up at it, the 
clock told noon, and emphasized the fact with a beautiful carillon 
which reminded us strongly of that we heard at Bruges during the first 
Easter School. Lunch followed at an hotel near the station, a hurried 
uproarious meal, and then we left precipitately for Amsterdam. A 
brief ride through draught-board fields of flowers, as already described, 
brought us at about 2.30 to the commercial capital of Holland ; a dense 
city of clanging tram-cars, cobble-stones, canals, and the usual quaint 
buildings adapted to the devices of a rapid commercialism. 

The Rijksmuseum was our first calling place. Our fame had gone 
forth ; press photographers awaited us, and took our visages as we 
stood on the steps of the great building ; an amusing performance, the 
ultimate results of which were curiously hideous. The tour of the 
great museum was a revelation of Dutch costumes, history—with a 
natural emphasis on a memorable defeat of the English—and pictures 
innumerable. The brain reels at the memory of colour, and the 
absolute horror of a few more of Rembrant’s anatomical efforts ; but 
his “ Night-Watch” in its own beautiful room, where it reigns solitary, by 
its wonderful lighting repaid for much. The gallery was kept open half- 
an-hour for our benefit by the director, Baron B. W. F. van Riemsdijk, 
who himself accompanied us round the building and pointed out the 
important works ; a courtesy which we appreciated most thoroughly. 
After this display of wonders, we called at the University Library, 
where Dr. C. P. Burger welcomed us, gave us each a set of charming 
postcards illustrating the history of the Library, explained to us the 
arrangement of the card catalogues, and then conducted us over the 
galleries upon galleries which. form the book store. This visit was 
pleasant but was brief, as we had yet to visit De Maatshappy tot nut 
van het Algemeen (which terrible words being translated are The 
Society for the Common Good), where our charming Dutch Treasurer, 
Miss A. C. Gebhard is librarian. Tea awaited us, and we found 
ourselves welcomed with the usual cordiality by the members of the 
Committee and Mr. Groote, the Secretary. The Society for the 
Common Good has branches throughout Holland, and is a social 
institution whose energies are directed to all channels for increasing the 
social and intellectual happiness of the people. It has at the 
Amsterdam Department a large litrary, lecture rooms, and a delightful 
children’s room, furnished with a good selection of books and 
periodicals, pictures, globes, flowers, and everything legitimately 
desirable to make the room attractive to the youngsters. This latest 
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inspiration of Miss Gebhard is, we learned, a great success. The 
children are admitted on the payment of a minimum subscription of 
one penny yearly, and the room is invariably crowded. A pleasant 
hour passed in the building, and then we made our way to the 
American Hotel where an excellent dinner awaited us. The evening 
was spent in “ go-as-you-please ” fashion ; in much buying of inevitable 
picture-postcards and presents ; in listening to the excellent band in 
the flower-bedecked Krasnapolsky restaurant; in getting lost in the 
narrow and tortuous streets. 


Sunday morning was bright and somewhat cold. A few members 
stayed in Amsterdam to attend church. Others—the majority we fear— 
made an excursion to Haarlem, where a visit was paid to the Teyler’s- 
museum, with its fine colonial library ; to the wonderful collection of 
Franz Hals in the Municipal Museum, which was described to us with 
loving care by the director, Mr. Gratama ; and finally to the City 
Library, which possesses a wonderful array of fifteenth century and 
similar typographical rarities. Haarlem is the City of Coster, a fact 
which we noticed particularly in the monument to his memory before 
the fine Cathedral, but one which we did not discuss with our Dutch 
friends. To them it is no doubt a simple syllogism in this wise: China 
practised printing centuries before Europe ; the Dutch, and naturally 
the Haarlemers, were the first great traders with far Cathay ; and what 
could be a more obvious sequence than that they should bring home 
the art from their wanderings? But bibliographical science contemplates 
this deduction scornfully. ‘“ Haarlem has books but no documents,” 
says Mr. R. A. Peddie. “ Mayence has both books and documents ;” 
therefore—but enough! We returned to the station, and the greater 
part of the school took train for Hilversum. 


A small, carefully-selected party of six, nearly all reference 
librarians, detached themselves, and paid a visit to the Amsterdam 
Archives. Libraries exist everywhere, even in Great Britain, but 
archives are something we had not yet seen, and of which England 
cannot boast. Here, in an old round gateway at the head of the city 
are rooms devoted to collections of registers of births, betrothals, 
marriages, burials, tax-records, parish registers, orphan asylums’ records, 
city accounts, documents, leases, contracts relating to the transfer of 
land and house property ; and, indeed, a systematic gathering of the 
records of the city from the fifteenth and earlier centuries. All these 
are arranged and stored with minute care, and a colossal card index of 
the names in the registers is in progress. We are indebted to Mr. P. 
J. Kapsteyn, the deputy-archivist, for a most courteous and careful 
exposition of a collection invaluable to the historian and even to the 
business man ; one that is a standing reproach to the English, whose 
neglect of their local records is little less than criminal. 


We now proceeded by a train which spun along the flats by the 
Zuyder Zee towards Hilversum. Here we were ravished to find pine 
woods and hills—actually twenty feet in height—a wonder to all but 
our Midland members, who rejoice in flat lands. Hilversum is a resi- 
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dential place for the wealthier Amsterdam merchant and a country 
holiday place ; a clean, quiet little town, with an altogether charming 
Public Library. Miss Miihlenfeld, the librarian, has adapted with 
consummate skill all the advanced ideas current in our own country, 
and in this she has been backed by an enthusiastic and cultured com- 
mittee presided over by Mr. J. Hingst, one of the greatest enthusiasts 
for the development of public libraries in Holland. Open access 
prevails ; the books are minutely classified according to a modified 
version of Dewey ; there are bright, well-decorated, well-lighted reading- 
rooms ; a room for lectures, where print and book exhibitions are also 
held. The building is not large, but every advantage has been taken 
of the available space. We should mention also the excellent sheaf 
catalogues, subject and author. In them Miss Muhlenfeld has 
included entries of books which are in the possession of friends of the 
library, who are willing to lend them to the readers ; such entries are on 
distinctively coloured sheets. Mr. Hingst and his colleagues, some 
of whom spoke remarkably perfect English, received us; and here, 
again, we had tea and novel cakes charmingly served to us. 

Our visit was all too brief, and we moved on by train to Utrecht, 
where the culminating meeting was to be held. A brief tram ride 
brought us to the Hotel Nord-Brabant, where we were to stay the night. 
Here many more of our Dutch friends joined us, and dinner was the 
gayest of affairs. After a decent interval we wended our way to 
the Public Library, passing the great isolated tower, the Dome, 
which was originally part of the cathedral, but, owing to the destruction 
of the nave of that building, now stands majestically aloof. A full moon 
rising behind it threw it into magnificent relief. The Utrecht Public 
Library is one of the few public library buildings of Holland built 
expressly for library purposes. It has two floors, with lending, reference 
and juvenile library, a spacious reading room, and a really fine lecture 
hall in the Gothic style. Curiously enough, this is the only Public 
Library we met with where the open shelf system is not in vogue. 
We were received in the lecture ball by the president (Mr. de Graaff) 
and secretary (Mr. Meyer) of the libraries committee, and when the 
former rose to welcome us in the best of English, there were at least 
one hundred people present. After the president, who hoped our 
visit would prove to us that Dutch people were not merely wearers of 
quaint dresses and manufacturers of circular red cheeses, Dr. A. 
Steenbergen, on behalf of the Central Study Society of Librarians and 
Library Assistants, made a charming ave atzue va/e speech, in which he 
complimented us upon our associations, our schools, our training, our 
library methods, and expressed the pleasure it had been to himself and 
his colleagues to receive us. When the enthusiasm had subsided a 
little the secretary of the Dutch Library Association added his cordial 
words of welcome. An address by our honorary secretary followed 
upon the English Library Societies entitled “The Aims of Librarianship 
and the Organisation of the Profession,” in which his careful exposition 
of the phrase “the fur flew” and an inadvertent reference to ‘‘our 
English Bacon,” with a hasty explanation that he was not alluding to a 
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common breakfast article, created more mirth than he thought the 
occasion warranted. An interval followed in which social intercourse 
prevailed; an examination was made of the building and of the 
excellent collection of photographs of Dutch libraries, which had been 
brought together by Mr. Hingst, and were now displayed round the 
walls of the lecture hall; refreshments were discussed, and picture 
postcards were freely bestowed upon us. Then Mr. Hingst gave us a 
lantern lecture on “ Library Work in Holland.” By a series of excellent 
map and other slides Mr. Hingst revealed clearly the nature and extent 
of the various University, Religious, Institutional and Public Libraries, 
a really remarkable number forso small a country. The growth of the 
Public Library movement was particularly striking ; young as the move- 
ment is, and great as are its financial difficulties, it is spreading rapidly 
throughout the country. These slides are to be shown and the 
substance of this lecture is to be given, we believe, at the Bournemouth 
Meeting of the Library Association, so it is unnecessary for us to 
anticipate it further for British readers. During the evening a 
presentation was made by the English members to the Misses Gebhard, 
Miihlenfeld and Snouch-Hurgronje and to Dr. A. Steenbergen as a 
small recognition of the admirable organization of the Third Easter 
School, and the usual “For they are jolly good fellows” was sung 
lustily. Votes of thanks, proposed by Mr. Norman Treliving and 
seconded by Miss Olive E. Clarke, and the singing of “ Auld Lang 
Syne” brought the happiest of meetings to a close. We went hotelward 
under moonlight, and on the way a charming Dutch lady taught us 
the Amsterdam step. We are afraid that a last concert, and even 
dancing, succeeded at the hotel, but we were not present ; we were 
engaged in the pleasantly sad task of seeing off from the station, 
Miss Visser, Miss de Haas, and a number of others of our friends who 
had helped to make the evening so pleasant. 

Morning found us astir early. Our first visit was to the Cathedral, 
and thence we gathered outside the Public Library upon the steps of 
which the official photographic group was taken. We now proceeded 
to the University Library. A reception as kindly as any was accorded 
us by the chief librarian, Mr. J. F. van Someren, and we divided into 
three parties in order to make the visit thoroughly and without 
crowding. The assistant librarians, and amongst them our friend 
Miss To van Rije, showed us in turn the manuscripts, the reading 
rooms, the store rooms, and the lending department. The MacAlister 
essayists must detail the wonders of the place ; but one or two features 
must be mentioned. The library is open free to all comers for 
reference purposes ; the lending of books is mainly to students. The 
reading room is equipped with desks having drawers, and a reader 
engaged in special research may reserve desk and drawer during 
the whole time he is working in the library, a key being provided 
for the drawer to ensure privacy for his manuscript. Books are 
exchanged between the library and many other libraries throughout 
the world—a scheme in which Great Britain does not participate. 

Farewells and thanks expressed, we took a pleasant walk through 
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the city, the Maliebaan in particular rejoicing our hearts. Our last 
lunch followed at the hotel. Here toasts were the order of the day ; 
Mr. Pieters being toasted by the Honorary Secretary; and the 
Honorary Secretary himself by Messrs. S. E. Harrison and Rhys Phillips 
to the accompaniment of the song which our Dutch friends by now 
probably regarded as our national anthem. Then we took hands all 
round the room and sang ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne” vigorously. 

A rapid march to the station ; a brief journey to Rotterdam ; tea 
at a café where two friends from the Rotterdam Public Library joined us ; 
and then the London party boarded “ Batavier II.” The Northern 
party, under the care of our esteemed Yorkshire Secretary, Mr. 
Treliving, was to travel later. These, with the Dutch Committee, 
saw us off; and the send off was royal. We sang every song in our 
repertoire, cheered and sang again, and the last of us the Dutch 
remember are echoes of the strains of “ Lang Syne.” 

The voyage was calm and almost uneventful. A dinner was 
actually partaken of by eighteen people, and fourteen weathered it! 
Then musical strains succeeded on deck chiefly in the form of solos from 
our best of Irish friends, Mr. Thomas Gay, and from Mr. S. E. Harrison 
and Miss Gilbert. We awoke off the Nore; and the School now 
formed itself into an army under (for the nonce) “ General” Gay, and 
paraded the deck, led by Mr. Loney discoursing martial strains from 
a piccolo. Thus merrily we came to Tilbury, and, an hour later, shook 
hands in farewell at Fenchurch Street. 

So concluded the Third Easter School, in many ways the best of 
the three. Our Dutch Committee, in the neat little programme which 
we all received in duplicate, crystalized what must have been the work 
of months ; and to them our gratitude for the open handed welcome 
we received everywhere is deep and will be lasting. We have proved 
that librarians are a body with one professional creed, and that national 
barriers are no barriers to mutual appreciation and indeed — 

Ex-T.P. 


CURRENT NEWS 


[Readers are invited to send us items of news for this column, Brief 
notes on innovations, interesting happenings, appointments and changes, 
and other local items of general interest are particularly welcome.) 


Tue foundation stone of the Deptford Central Library was laid on 
Saturday, April sth, by the Mayor (Alderman W. A. Schultz, J.P.). 
In the course of the proceedings the Chairman of the Libraries 
Committee (Councillor W. R. Aucutt) stated that to trace and review 
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the library movement in Deptford it would be necessary to go back to 
1887. In 1904 the Libraries Committee of the Council approached 
Dr. Andrew Carnegie, who gave them £9,000 for a central library 
and £4,500 for each of two branches which it was proposed to build. 
Three sites were purchased—one at New Cross Gate, the second that 
on which the Central Library would be built, and the third in Evelyn 
Street. At the New Cross branch there were 13,000 volumes. ‘The 
cost of the central building would be £12,000, there would be 
storage for 30,000 volumes, and accommodation for 195 readers at one 
time. The Libraries Acts had proved very useful to Deptford. The 
building at New Cross Gate was well used, and the number of books 
issued showed that it was appreciated. The site of the new building 
is in Lewisham High Road, New Cross, at the corner of Rokeby Road. 


AccorpDING to the annual report of the Cardiff Public Library the 
number of telephonic inquiries dealt with during the year was 3,013, as 
compared with 2,593 the previous year. Evidently the telephone 
inquiry department is appreciated by the residents of Cardiff. 


A salaries sub-committee, appointed by the Cardiff Corporation, in 
their report recommend the following scale of salaries, minimum and 
maximum, for the public libraries department :—Junior assistants (male 
and female), 6s. to ros. per week; office section—female, to 1§3s.; 
chief assistant, male, 12s. 6d. to £1 per week; female, 12s. to 
15s. per week; female assistants in cataloguing department, to £1 
per week; senior assistants, including those of central lending 
and reference departments, assistants in charge of branch libraries, 
and superintendents of children’s halls, £45 per annum to £75; 
office, £52 to £65; reference department, lending department and 
cataloguing department, £80 to £120; Welsh department, £80 to 
£140; superintendent of branch libraries, £120 to £150; deputy 
librarian, £150 to £200; and librarian, £300 to £400. 


Tue Croydon Corporation has asked Dr. Andrew Carnegie to lay the 
foundation stone of the new Branch Library at Thornton Heath, but we 
understand that he is unable to accept the invitation. 


Stiriinc’s Library, Glasgow, is now housed in the old premises of the 
Mitchell Library in Miller Street. 

Tue new Village Institute at Barr was formally opened, on April 4th, 
by Dr. Hew Morrison, chief librarian of Edinburgh. ‘The institute 
consists of a public hall, library, reading room, ladies’ room, committee 
room and kitchen. 


A Bazaar held last month in aid of the funds of the Bonnyrigg 
Public Library realized £325. 


THe annual conference of the Scottish Librarians’ Association will be 
held in the City Chambers, Glasgow, on June 13th. Lord Provost 
Stevenson will preside. The delegates will be entertained at luncheon 
hy the Corporation, and will afterwards visit the Mitchell Library and 
other centres of municipal enterprise. 
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Miss CRalc, a junior assistant at the Putney Public Library, is still in 
the unenviable position of a shuttle-cock. On December 4th last the 
Wandsworth Borough Council referred the matter of her appointment 
back to the Libraries’ Committee, with instructions to recommend the 
substitution of a male assistant. The committee now recommend that 
the Council's reference be discharged, and that the resolution thereon 
be revoked. On a show of hands, the revocation was lost, and a division 
resulted in 27 being in favour and 21 against. A two-thirds majority 
being necessary the motion to rescind was not carried. An 
adjournment of the Council was then moved in order that the matter 
should be discussed adequately at a full Council. 


THe Royal Commission appointed in Germany to compile a 
bibliography of fifteenth century books has asked English librarians 
and collectors to search for and describe the specimens in their 
possession. To render this task easier Mr. R. A. Peddie the well- 
known authority on the subject and author of the ‘“ Conspectus 
Incunabulorum” has prepared for immediate publication a handbook 
dealing with the identification of the works of the early printers. He gives 
the various methods of identifying incunadbula by author, printer and 
subject, from type, illustrations and watermarks. Full lists are included of 
all the bibliographical aids as well as a list of Latin names of places and 
their equivalents. The book will be issued by Messrs. Grafton & Co. 


ARRANGEMENTS are rapidly being completed for the erection of the new 
South-East Branch of the Islington Public Libraries. A suitable site has 
been secured, and Mr. Merwyn Macartney is the responsible architect. 
Dr. Carnegie originally promised £40,000 to Islington for the 
erection of a Central and four branch libraries. The Central Library 
and two of the branches have been in use for some years, and 
Dr. Carnegie agreed to the remaining £10,000 being devoted to one 
further branch instead of two. 


AN exceedingly practical and business-like article on the subject of 
Women Librarians appears in “ |Vomen’s Employment” for April 18th. 
It is written from the standpoint of the educated woman who has to 
decide as to the profession she will adopt, and gives a straightforward 
statement as to the types of libraries in which women are employed, 
the average salaries received, together with information as to 
desirable attainments, and the methods whereby one may become 
a qualified librarian. The result of the writer’s investigations is the 
belief that—apart from economic reasons—it is the lack of corporate 
spirit among women librarians, a failure to recognise the “ necessity of 
combination and loyal co-operation with the object of raising the 
whole standard of the work itself, of improving conditions and raising 
salaries” which is the cause of the payment of lower salaries and the 
limited scope enjoyed in this profession in comparison with that in 
other fields of work. It is suggested that the position of women 
in the library world would be considerably strengthened were they 
represented on the Council of the Library Association—a suggestion 
which should be acted upon at the earliest possible moment ! 
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Tue British Library of Political Science (London School of 
Economics) has recently received, through the kindness of 
Mrs. Schloss, the economic library of the late Mr. D. F. Schloss, 
of the Board of Trade, who was well known as the author of 
**Methods of Industrial Remuneration” and of many works and 
articles on Profit Sharing. The donation numbers over 1,600 items 
which will go to form a “ David Schloss Collection on Profit Sharing 
and Co-partnership ” in the library. Probably Mr. Schloss’s library 
contains most of the important contributions to the subject, but 
any other relative matter would be gladly accepted in order to 
make the collection as complete as possible, and to keep it up to 
date. 

A “Henry Higgs Collection of French Writers on Political 
Science” is also in course of formation, a nucleus having been 
obtained on generous terms from Mr. Higgs, whose work “The 
Physiocrats ” is, of course, a classic. 


AT a meeting of the Yorkshire Branch of the Library Assistants’ 
Association, held at Bradford on April 16th, the Chairman (Mr. J. B. 
Ellison, of Leeds) suggested that the branch should undertake the 
preparation of a Yorkshire Bibliography. This scheme, said 
Mr. Ellison, should embrace all works relating to the county, all 
printed matter, not only books, but pamphlets, articles, or any reviews 
and magazines, papers, transactions of societies, and anything likely 
to throw light on the history of the county. These would include 
biographies, locally printed works, works written by local inhabitants, 
speeches or sermons on general subjects delivered within the county, 
prints, maps, and MSS. The scheme is excellent theoretically, but it 
will require a large amount of enthusiasm and hard work on the part 
of the assistant librarians of Yorkshire if it is to be carried to a 
successful issue. A resolution that a sub-committee should be formed 
of representatives from various large cities in the county to consider the 
question was moved by Mr. Ellison and carried. 


Tue Urban District Council of Dartford are negotiating with the 
Carnegie Trustees with reference to the provision of a Public Library. 


A MAN was recently convicted and fined at the Stratford Police Court 
for defacing a newspaper in the Leyton Central Library. Written on 
the paper were the words: ‘‘ These loafers with titles own dogs and 
cats.” Defendant said he had noticed that cats and dogs were treated 
better than little children in the workhouse; a singular excuse for 
damaging public property. 


Tue late Earl of Crawford has bequeathed to the British Museum his 
collection of books and papers dealing with philately, which is probably 
one of the most complete collections of its kind in the world. The 
bequest, however, does not include his collections of postage stamps. 


A MEETING in support of the Incorporated National Lending Library 
for the Blind was held by permission of Lady Esther Smith at 
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3, Grosvenor Place, on April 29th. Mr. Edward Hamley, who 
presided, said that reading was the only form of recreation and 
instruction for the blind, but books were expensive and ponderous, and 
if the blind were to read at all it could only be through the help of a 
library. As the blind population in this country numbered thirty to 
forty thousand, the library must be a large one. Their library was not 
large enough, but it was the only one that pursued the national aim of 
providing for the requirements of the whole kingdom. It was started 
in a small way thirty years ago, and in the last five or six years the 
books had increased from 8,000 to 17,000, and the readers from 1,500 
to 7,000. Among the subscribers were 37 public libraries, and he 
hoped that all such institutions would become affiliated. If the 
ordinary man could get his books free, the blind assuredly ought to do 
so, but no provision of that kind was legally made for them. It was 
stated that a donation of 1,000 volumes had been received from the 
British and Foreign Blind Association, and the Library had itself 
added 1,000 books. It had 3,000 volumes of music, which were so 
much in demand that some had been sent to the United States and 
Vancouver. The circulation of books for the year amounted to 36,500, 
an increase of 1,000, and they were sent to over 6,000 villages and 
towns. Only 2,000 of the readers paid more than §s. a year, for the 
majority of blind people were very poor. 

It was suggested that the Library ought to be nationalised, so that 
the blind could be sure of a supply of books from the public libraries. 


AT a meeting of the Dunfermline Library Committee, held on April 24th, 
the question of the extension of the Central Library was considered. 
The addition, which will be made on the vacant ground at the rear of 
the present building, is estimated to cost, along with the alterations, the 
sum of £10,000. Dr. Carnegie, at the last reunion at Skibo of his 
Dunfermline Trustees, offered to provide 45,000 towards the cost of 
the work, and in order to overtake the additional charges of maintenance 
and other expenses the Town Council obtained Parliamentary powers 
under their Burgh Extension Act to levy a rate of twopence if necessary. 


UNDER the auspices of the Liverpool Welsh National Society, and 
kindred associations, a local committee has been formed with the 
object of enlisting the sympathy and support of the citizens of Liverpool 
and district in the National Library of Wales. 


Tue Gainsborough Urban District Library Authority have decided to 
introduce the safe guarded open-access system during the forthcoming 
summer. The necessary funds required for the alteration have been 
raised by public subscription. 


A Book club has been formed in connection with the Skipton Public 
Library. The initial stock is about 70 volumes, and this will be 
augmented from time to time. ‘The annual subscription for one 
volume is 5s., and for two volumes, ros. At the end of twelve months 
the books, or some proportion of them, will be transferred to the 
general stock of the Library. 
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Tue Temperance Hall and Branch Public Library at Bedminster have 
just been demolished and will be superseded by a new Branch Public 
Library given to Bristol by Mr. G. A. Wills. 


THE experiment of giving “ half-hour talks” to scholars in school hours, 
at the Walton Branch of the Liverpool Public Libraries, has proved 
most successful. On Friday, April 25th, some two hundred children 
assembled to hear an instructive talk on the Crusades, by Mr. A. L. 
Walker, of the Rice Lane Council Schools. One of the most pleasing 
features of these talks has been the enthusiasm displayed by the head- 
teachers in co-operating with the chief and branch librarians, and next 
year it is hoped to arrange the talks to supplement, more than ever, the 
ordinary school curricula. 


Since the appointment of Mr. Dallimore to the librarianship of the 
Gilstrap Public Library, Newark-upon-Trent, many improvements 
have been made both as regards the building and the contents of the 
Library. Recently the Mayor and Corporation were invited to inspect 
the alterations made. In order to increase the convenience and use- 
fulness of the institution the position of the reference room and the 
ladies’ room has been reversed, with the result that both have been 
more largely patronised. The collection of books consisted of many that 
were old, useless, and out of date, with an excess of volumes of fiction 
which were very dirty. About 700 volumes have been weeded out, 300 
of which have been replaced by new copies and the remainder will be 
added as funds permit. Previously there had been no attempt at 
classification. This has been remedied, the whole of the books classi- 
fied and re-numbered, and a catalogue of the works, other than fiction, 
compiled and typed on cards. A new fiction catalogue, and also one 
of the children’s books has been compiled and published. Amongst 
other improvements is a show case for exhibiting new books and works 
on special topics. The reading room has been rearranged so as to give 
greater seating accommodation. In the reference room the books have 
been rearranged and classified, and a number of them placed on open 
shelves so as to give greater facilities for their use. 


A LARGE number of plans of estates laid out in Rugby, which have 
been collected by Mr. Kenning, the librarian, have been bound and 
placed in the local collection of the Public Library. The dates when the 
Estates were laid out are from 1876 to the present day. 


THE annual meeting of the Photographic Survey and Record of Surrey 
Society was held at Richmond, on Saturday, March 2oth. At 
3 o'clock the visitors assembled at the Public Library where, under the 
direction of the librarian, Mr. A. A. Barkas, they inspected the local 
museum. ‘They afterwards proceeded to the Town Hall, where the 
meeting was held. The report shows the Society to be in a very active 
condition. It was stated that during the past year 822 prints had been 
received as follows:—Architecture, 239; art and literature, 184; 
anthropology and antiquities, 8; geology, 22; natural history, 150; 
topography and passing events, 219: brought forward from the last 
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report, 5,071: total, 5,893. During the year 205 lantern slides had 
been received, making a total up to date of 1,328. The number of 
references made by the public to the survey collection was 9,747. 
The Council had acquired some 2,000 or 3,000 negatives used to 
illustrate the Croydon Chronicle, and members were now wanted to 
help in taking prints from these negatives. Several exhibitions of 
prints had been held during the year, three of which were under the 
auspices of the Croydon Public Library Committee. Valuable records 
had come from the negatives of the late Mr. W. Strudwick, showing 
the neighbourhood of Lambeth from 1860 to 1870. There was also a 
fine series of prints of old Surrey farmhouses from negatives lent by the 
Rev. C. F. Fison, prints of water colour drawings, of Surrey churches, 
and ancient houses. Mr. L. Stanley Jast, chief librarian of Croydon, 
was again elected as honorary curator. 


Ir is interesting to note that photographic survey and record work was 
inaugurated locally at Richmond, by Mr. Barkas, in 1898, four years 
before the formation of the Surrey county survey. 


RESIDENTs of the Burley district of Leeds are agitating for the 
provision of a branch library in that part of the city. 


A New public library has been erected at Huthwaite at a cost 
of £2,000. 


In the event of the Grantham Town Council adopting the Public 
Libraries Acts, the Mayor has generously offered to provide a site. 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. Francis THORNTON BARRETT, city librarian of Glasgow, has had 
the honorary degree of LI..D. conferred upon him by Glasgow 
University. 

Miss M. Hitpesranpt, of the Hague Public Library, has been 
appointed librarian of the Bussum Public Library, Holland. 


Mr. F. M. Meak1n, of the Bootle Public Library, has been appointed 
assistant in the Tottenham Public Library. 


Mr. H. G. Pincott, of the Edinburgh Public Libraries, has been 
appointed librarian of the new Carnegie Public Library at Clydebank, 
Glasgow. 

Mr. Tuomas Ri ey, of the Lancaster Public Library, has been 
appointed an assistant in the Birmingham Public Libraries. 


Mr. T. E. Sawney, of the Hull Central Library, has been appointed 
librarian-in-charge of the new branch library at Hedon Road. 


Mr. E. O. S. SCHOLEFIELD, provincial librarian of British Columbia, 
recently delivered a stimulating address on the Educational value of 
Libraries, to the members of the local Progress Club. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF BOOK-CHARGING. 
By Reference Library Leeds.* 


LTHOUGH generally considered one of the least important of 
the many matters which engage the attention of librarians and 
assistants, book-charging is really one of the most essential depart- 

ments of public library work. It is a department, perhaps more than any 
other, which continually brings the staff into contact with the public. 
In a public library sense, book-charging covers any system which 
records—either temporarily or permanently—the issue of a book. 
Care must be taken that it is not confused with either card-charging 
or indicator systems which are only two of the larger branches of it. 
In a number of cases indicators do nothing of the actual charging, and 
are only worked in conjunction with it. A pure indicator system 
merely shows whether a certain book is “in” or “ out,” but a charging 
system must record the actual current borrower of any book. In 
charging, the main objects are to keep a record of each book borrowed 
(and of the person borrowing it) and to provide for the systematic 
notification of overdue books. In addition, there are other points to 
be considered, for a system could meet both these demands, and yet 
not be a good one. For instance, the amount of labour in connection 
with book-issue will depend, to a large extent, on the method of 
charging. Incidentally, too, the system has its effect on the borrowers, 
for a clumsy and involved method of charging is inclined to make book 
borrowing a trial, whereas a simple and rapid one will pass unnoticed. 
Speed and accuracy are the advantages chiefly desired in book-charging. 

Bearing in mind what is desired it is scarcely surprising that so 
much time and labour have been expended in this direction by librarians 
and others, with the result that what is generally considered one of 
most elementary sections of the study of librarianship is really one of 
the most complicated and difficult to grasp. In either theoretical study 
or practical library work, charging systems are the first great obstacle 
to the beginner, and the various systems in use are generally most 
confusing. To get a thorough working knowledge of them all seems 
well nigh impossible, particularly as few assistants are likely to see them 
all in use. Written descriptions, as a rule, are almost hopeless, for 
one is lost in the multitude of “ withdrawals,” “insertions,” and 
“ transfers.” 

In this seemingly unorganised number of systems, however, points 
of similarity are almost immediately noticed, and on further investigation 
certain fixed principles are clearly in evidence. In detail all the systems 


* A paper read before the Yorkshire Branch of the Library Assistants’ 
Association at Bradford, 16th April, 1913. 
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may differ, but taking the principles upon which they are founded, 
every system of book charging at present in use falls into one of four 
distinct classes. These are :— 

1. Those which keep a record of the Jorrower 

2. Those which keep a record of the dook. 

3. Those which combine the two. 

4. Those which keep no Jermanent record whatever. 


The systems which fall into the first class, and keep a record of 
the borrower, are now little used and are rapidly becoming obsolete. 
Probably the best known is the one by which the record is kept on the 
borrower’s ticket. This ticket generally carries at the top the borrower’s 
name, address and number, the remainder being ruled up for the 
entries which consist of date of issue, book number and date of return. 
Tickets on which books are issued can be arranged in trays either 
according to the number of the borrower or the number of the book, 
in a similar manner to the more recent card-charging. Another example 
of this principle is the ticket used in the Elliot Indicator. In this 
indicator, it will be remembered, the book numbers run consecutively, 
a space being provided opposite each number for the reception 
of the borrower’s ticket. The entry of the book taken is made in the 
borrower’s ticket, which is then inserted in the indicator at the number 
corresponding to that of the book issued, and by showing itself in the 
slot alongside the book number, indicates that the book is out. Before 
leaving this first principle it might be advisable to point out that should 
any library consider a history of the borrower to be the most desirable 
object in book-charging, this result could be easily achieved by reversing 
a number of the more recent systems. In an ordinary card-charging 
system, for instance, the borrower’s ticket and the book-card are kept 
together in the issue trays, the recording generally being done on the 
book-card. By reversing the method and keeping the record on the 
borrower’s ticket, the result would be a record of the borrower. The 
same result could be achieved by the Cotgreave Indicator. If every 
borrower were given a number and the indicator blocks made to 
represent borrowers instead of books, we should again have a system 
giving a record of the borrower, but by this method the greatest value 
of the indicator would be lost, for instead of indicating which books 
were “in” or “out” it would only show if a certain borrower had a 
book charged to him or not. 

The second principle—of which the result is a history of the 
book—governs the majority of the systems now in use. It is clearly 
illustrated by some of the card-charging systems, by which a book-card 
carries a record of the persons borrowing that book, together with the 
dates of issue. Whether each book carries its own card, or whether 
the cards are kept separate, will make no difference, and just as long as 
the book-cards are kept will a record of the corresponding books be 
preserved. Another well-known example of the principle is the 
Cotgreave Indicator. This consists of a number of indicator blocks, 
the numbers of which correspond to the books in the library. To use 
the description given by its makers, each of these blocks is “a small 
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metal bound ledger, containing a number of leaves, ruled and headed 
for number of borrower’s ticket and date of issue : also date of return.” 
As the entries are recorded, each ledger becomes a history of the book 
it represents, and at the same time indicates when that book is “in” or 
“out.” It might be advisable at this point to note again the difference 
between indicating and charging. Although a number of indicators 
are now in use, the Cotgreave is the only important one (falling into 
this section) which really carries any record of the books, the others 
merely serving to show which books are in circulation. Two other 
indicators are fairly well-known, and although they do not in themselves 
carry any record, they are used in conjunction with systems which are 
included in this section. ‘These are the Chivers and Graham Indicators, 
of which the underlying principle is the same. In the Chivers the 
indicator numbers are either arranged in classes or follow one numerical 
sequence, and are not movable. Under each book-number is a slot 
which holds the book card when the book is in the library. Where a 
book card is in the indicator, the corresponding number appears 
underlined in white, signifying that the book is on the shelf. In the 
Graham Indicator, the numbers are arranged under author’s names, a 
new sequence commencing under each author, and the blocks are 
reversible for purposes of indication. If the books on the shelves are 
arranged alphabetically by authors’ names the indicator numbers will 
serve as finding numbers, but if not, the indicator block will have to 
carry also the location number, although not necessarily in view of the 
public. As previously pointed out, neither the Chivers nor Graham 
Indicator in itself serves any other purpose than to indicate which 
books are actually available for circulation. In the Graham the record 
is generally secured by a card-charging system, or by carrying the 
record on to the date label of the book. This latter method is used in 
connection with the Chiver’s Indicator, but no matter whether the record 
is on the book-label or on a separate book-card, the result is a history 
of the book. 

The third principle, which combines the former two and aims at 
providing a history of both borrower and book, is probably the earliest. 
The systems in this group fall into two sections—the unorganised and 
the organised. ‘The former are the older and include the old ledger 
system, by which the number, author, and title of every book issued 
are entered in a ledger, together with the name and address of the 
borrower, a column being provided for the date of return. This gives 
a record of every issue of a book, and also of every book taken bya 
borrower, but in such a manner as to be almost useless, and to get a 
history of either book or borrower means working back through the 
ledger over the period required. Sometimes when the record is kept 
on the borrower’s card, the entries are transferred to day sheets, and 
the combination brings about the same result as the ledger system. 
The slip system, as used in reference libraries, does the same work, 
but in quite as hopeless a way. As long as the slips are preserved a 
record is kept of every issue of a book, and also of every book issued 
to a borrower, but in a manner far from ideal, and only so far back as 
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a book’s date label goes can definite references be made. If the label 
is lost or replaced, no systematic reference is possible. Of the attempts 
to provide an organised history of both borrower and book, the Duplex 
Indicator is the most notable, if not the only one. The indicator 
block carries the book number and title, and records the borrower’s 
number, the date of issue, and a reference to where the borrower’s 
ticket will be found. The tickets keep a record of the books borrowed 
and the dates of issue, and are kept separate from the indicator blocks, 
being arranged in frames with numbered divisions, and with the issue 
date in front. On a book being returned the indicator block refers to 
the date under which the borrower’s ticket will be found, and gives the 
number of the division containing it. The Duplex thus combines the 
advantages of two distinct groups, and should prevent any possibility of 
a mistake in charging, but the extra work which is necessary is not likely 
to encourage its use. 

The last system—which keeps no permanent record whatever—is 
the most recent, and is probably the outcome of the tendency to break 
down all barriers between readers and books. It is purely a card- 
charging system, and the book-card carries nothing more than the 
charging number of the book, and, if thought necessary the title. In 
an “open access” library where each book carries its own card, 
the time taken by book issue is reduced to a minimum. All 
that is necessary when a borrower hands in his ticket with the book he has 
selected, is to extract the book card and stamp the book. The book card 
is then placed in or with the borrower’s ticket and the issue is complete. 

The four principles laid down cover practically every system of 
book-charging in use. As an aid to memory it will perhaps be advisable 
to note how each principle achieves the desired result. 


(1) Those which keep a record of the borrower require the 
entry of the 400k numéder and date. 

(2) Those which keep a record of the book require the entry 
of the éorrower’s number and date. 

(3) Those which combine the two require the entry of both do0k 
and borrower's number, together with the date. 

(4) Those which keep no permanent record require no entry at all. 

In conclusion three points ought to be emphasised. 

(1) Remember that book-charging covers all systems, and must 
must not be confused with card-charging which is a distinct 
branch. 

(z) An indicator is not necessarily a system of book-charging 
although it may be, as illustrated by the Cotgreave and 
Duplex. 

(3) Bear in mind the four governing principles and the methods 
by which the desired result is achieved. 


By keeping in mind these principles any system can be classified 
at once. A little consideration will clear away much of the difficulty, 
and an otherwise complicated department of our work becomes 
comparatively easy. 
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PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE. 


oo 


Brown, James Duff. A British library itinerary. 1913. Roy. 8vo 
pp. 30. boards. Messrs. Grafton & Co. ; price 2s. net. 


This is a little guide to British libraries that has been wanted for a 
long time. Anyone wishing to obtain some idea of library work in this 
country, and particularly Colonial and American librarians spending 
some time here, must feel the need of a brief itinerary that would 
satisfy their requirements without forcing them to see the same kind of 
library methods over and over again ; and this is just the information 
that Mr. Brown’s booklet supplies. The itinerary is arranged round 
the seven centres of Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, York, Edin- 
burgh, Bristol, and London. Only a selection of typical libraries is 
described in each of these groups, and the information given about 
each library is rigorously confined to special features. Half a dozen 
lines, on the average, is made to suffice for each place. Naturally a 
good deal of information is omitted that many would like to see 
included, and the selection of libraries may not meet with the approval 
of everyone. But this is only to be expected in a brief, select survey 
necessary for an itinerary, and all kinds of library methods seem to be 
adequately represented. For librarians on tour it should prove of 
great use, enabling them to obtain a good idea of this country’s library 
organization with the minimum of effort. 


REVIEWS. 


THE BRITISH NATION. 


Some time ago Messrs. T. C. & E. C. Jack issued 4 History of 
the British Nation by A. D. Innes at the extremely low price, for a 
book of this nature, of 3s. 6d. net. As it contains nearly one thousand 
pages and hundreds of illustrations, this was a remarkable piece of book 
production. The paper of that edition, however, was flimsy and ill- 
suited to much handling or for library use. This has now been 
remedied by the issue of a special edition on good paper, and with the 
addition of twenty-five plates, at the price of 7s. 6d. net. The book 
itself is a token of the advance that has been made in historical work of 
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late years. As a popular history of the British nation it is comprehensive, 
scholarly, and lucid, and leaves little to be desired. There are not 
many complete histories so convenient as this one, and its arrangement 
and indexing makes it suitable for either pleasure or study, or reference. 
The only other work with which it is comparable is Green’s ‘Short 
History,” and it has some advantages over that work. Most certainly 
it is necessary to the shelves of every library. 


ITALIAN CITIES. 


It is difficult to describe André Maurel’s Little cities of Italy 
(1911-1913 ; 2 vols., 8vo, ¢//us.; Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
price 18s. net). It may, perhaps, best be described as an emotional 
travel through Italy. He visits in turn the cities that are grouped in the 
country of Tuscany and Venice, and in Emilia, Marches and Umbria, 
endeavouring to arrive at an understanding of the reason and destiny of 
each group. His method in each case is to give his impressions of a 
city, particularly of its architectural and artistic features, and then to 
sketch the history of the place and its people so far as this history seems 
to supply the clue to the present aspect and life of the city. The 
numerous photographs are chiefly architectural and artistic. The book 
is written with feeling and grace, and to the reader of artistic tastes it 
should be a delight. But it should not be read all at once, as the 
uniformity of method becomes, after a time, a little irksome. Read 
gradually, however, each chapter has freshness and charm, and gives the 
reader a desire to leave the beaten track of the ordinary Italian round 
and follow the author through the byways of still more “ little cities.” 


GARDEN FLOWERS. 


In the Spring-time the average householder directs his thoughts 
towards gardening, and the cheaper re-issue of four works on the subject 
by John Weathers (Post 8vo, pp. 152 ; Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 
price 1s. 6d. net each) is, therefore, opportune. The numerous kinds 
of bulbous plants, including many uncommon varieties, now grown in 
the open-air, are described in Beautiful Bulbous Plants. ‘Vhis work 
contains useful information as to soils, planting, cultivation, and propa- 
gation. Practical hints are given to beginners, and both they and the 
more experienced in this branch of gardening will find this work concise 
and serviceable. Descriptions of the best known flowering trees and 
shrubs suitable for British and Irish gardens are given in Beautiful 
Hlowering Trees and Shrubs, together with many useful hints as to 
soils, planting and transplanting, grouping, pruning, etc. The amateur 
gardener will find much that is useful in Beautiful Garden Flowers for 
Town and Country. ‘The main body of the work is devoted toa 
description, in alphabetical order, of the best hardy flowers; preceding 
this, practical information is given concerning preparation of ground, 
planting, digging, manures, insect pests, lawns, garden paths, weeding 
and hoeing, and arrangement for colour and effect. In Beautiful 
Roses for Garden and Greenhouse the different kinds are classified and 
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described ; brief descriptive notes of the several varieties, alphabetically 
arranged under their respective names, being appended to the larger 
groups. Ina work of this compass it would, of course, be impossible 
to describe all varieties of the rose, but the author appears to have 
referred to most of the finest variecies grown at the present day. The 
various processes in the culture of the rose are dealt with, and the 
book cannot fail to be of service to growers of roses, amateur or 
otherwise. 

Each work contains thirty-three full page coloured plates. ‘Though 
written in untechnical language and primarily for the amateur gardener, 
this little series should also be of value to the more experienced 
gardener and botanist. 


FLOWERS AND TREES. 


A re-issue of Our country's flowers and how to know them, by 
W. J. Gordon, has just been published by Messrs. Simpkin (crn. 8vo., 
illus., 33 col. plates, 154 pp., price 3s. 6d. net). The book forms a 
complete gnide to British flowers (including ferns). Full particulars 
are given of the common and Latin names of the flowers, their 
classification, natural orders, and methods of identification. A 
particularly interesting and useful chapter deals with the genera, each 
genus being illustrated by a small line drawing of its distinctive 
characteristics. The colored plates are good and clear. 

Messrs. C. H. Kelly have re-issued British Woodland Trees, by 
Francis George Heath, (8vo., t//us., 8 col. plates, xiv. +364, price 
3s. 6d. net). It is in two parts, the first dealing with the life of a tree 
in general, and the second treating in separate sections each of the 
varieties of British woodland trees. A special feature is the inclusion 
of coloured illustrations of leaves, well printed and true to nature, 
making the identification of particular trees an easy matter. 


BIRDS, BUTTERFLIES, AND MOTHS. 


Common British Birds: how to identify them, by R. H. Wilfrid 
Hodges (1913 ; 12mo, illus., col. illus., 64 pp. ; price 1s. net), isa compact 
little book setting out those features of size, plumage, note, etc., that will 
enable anyone to distinguish the various birds seen on any 
country walk. It is intended for open-air use, the information conse- 
quently being given in as clear and concise a manner as possible ; and 
it slips easily into the pocket. 

In addition to the book of his noted above, W. J. Gordon’s Ous 
Country's Butterflies and Moths, and how to know them (8vo., 33 col. 
plates, 150 pp.; price 3s. 6d. net) has also been re-issued by Messrs. 
Simpkin. Like that book, this one is so arranged that by means of 
alphabetical lists and numbered illustrations, any insect whose name is 
known can at once be referred to ; and other chapters give methods of 
identification. The coloured plates give examples in life-size and 
natural colours of 1,000 examples of British butterflies and moths, and 
constitute a mine of pleasure and information to nature-lovers. 
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LONDON. 


The 1913 issue of the City of London Year-Book and Civic 
Directory (W. H. & L. Collingridge, price 5s. net) is, as usual, full of 
useful information concerning the municipal, commercial, and social 
life of the City. It gives complete lists of the members of the Corpo- 
ration and the London County Council, and contains articles descriptive 
of the past year’s work of these two bodies. Further information 
concerns the several other rating authorities of the City and Metropolis, 
the City clubs, schools and churches, and Livery Companies. A useful 
feature is the inclusion of a complete official list of the members of the 
Stock Exchange, Baltic, and Lloyd’s. This year-book should find a 
place in every reference library. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION. 


HE Library Assistants’ Association held a meeting at the 
Southwark Central Library, on Wednesday, April gth, 1913. 
The meeting was presided over by Mr. R. W. Mould, Chief 
Librarian, who welcomed the Association very cordially, and expressed 
his appreciation of the good work done by the Library Assistants’ 
Association in raising the status of the Library Assistant and in the 
profession generally. Mr. W. G. Hawkins then read his paper on 
“Some points in the up-keep of Library Buildings.” In a compre- 
hensive summary of the more general items in the maintenance of 
Public Libraries the reader remarked on the necessity of a modern 
building, and commented on the cost and inconvenience to public and 
staff of buildings not originally intended for Public Libraries. He gave 
an excellent survey of the items which form the chief part of the 
up-keep of library buildings. Mr. H. G. Steele (Leyton) followed with 
a paper entitled : “ Practical Lighting Problems.” Mr. Steele showed 
very clearly the difficulties of a perfect system of lighting for Public 
Libraries ; giving very practical suggestions for the maximum use of 
natural light with the minimum use of artificial light, and how to obtain 
an effective light which, at the same time, should not be too glaring. 
He contrasted the systems of local and general lighting, and maintained 
that the only effectual solution was a combination of both methods. 
He advocated point lighting for news rooms and, where practicable, 
for reference and lending departments. 
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In the discussion which followed, Mr. H. T. Coutts (Islington) 
said that he thought Mr. Hawkins’s paper advocated utilitarianism at 
the expense of beauty ; in his opinion, a judicious combination was the 
more satisfactory method. Mr. W.S. C. Rae (Fulham) did not agree 
with Mr. Hawkins that cork carpet was the most satisfactory covering for 
library floors. He thought with Mr. Steele that point lighting, 
combined with general lighting, was excellent, and advocated the use 
of the Holoplane shades. Mr. W. C. B. Sayers (Croydon) mentioned 
that for light reflection nothing could equal walls enamelled cream with 
a pink tint. He thought that the chairs in the Edinburgh University 
Library were ideal for Public Library use, because, by a mechanical 
contrivance, the lights at the tables were switched on and off as soon as 
a reader seated himself or rose from his seat. 

The discussion was continued by Miss Gilbert, Messrs. Bolton, 
Hogg, Sandry and Sureties. Votes of thanks to the chairman and the 
readers of the papers terminated the meeting. 


SOUTH COAST BRANCH. 


VERY successful meeting of the South Coast Branch was held 
A at the Worthing Public Library,on Wednesday, 16th April, 1913. 
There was a good attendance of members and friends, including 
several members of the Worthing Public Library Committee. Prior to 
the meeting Miss Frost, Librarian of Worthing, very kindly entertained 
the visitors to tea. Mr. Alderman J. G. Denton, chairman of the 
Worthing Public Library Committee, presided over the meeting, and in 
a few well-chosen words, he welcomed the members to Worthing. 
A very thoughtful and interesting paper had been prepared by Miss F. 
M. Jefferson (Bromley Public Library, formerly of Brighton), on 
“Village Libraries,” and as the writer was unable to be present the 
paper was read by Miss Adelaide Putland (Brighton). Miss Jefferson 
pointed out, that while people in the towns had the advantage of 
libraries, the country folk were almost entirely neglected in this respect. 
She made an eloquent appeal for the speedy alteration of this state of 
affairs, pointing out that much of the difficulty was the result of 
inadequate legislation. Until County Councils were empowered to 
become library authorities the country districts could not be supplied 
with proper library facilities. Dealing with the question of the 
selection of books, the writer thought, that while there should be a 
good supply of technical literature bearing upon rural industries, there 
should also be a liberal supply of recreative literature such as fiction, 
poetry, &c., as well as standard works on other subjects. Miss Jefferson 
concluded her paper by urging that the present was a very fitting time 
for Parliament to deal with this important educational question. 
Miss Ethel Gerard (Worthing) opened the discussion, in which 
Messrs. Male, Piper, Webb, Miss Frost, and the chairman took part. 
Mr. A. Webb (Brighton) then read a paper on “ Prints in Public 
Libraries.” He dealt in a very comprehensive way with the collection, 
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storage, classification and cataloguing of prints as well as the exhibiting 
and loaning of them. Discussing the question as to what prints should 
be preserved in libraries, he expressed the opinion that only those 
dealing with the locality in which the library is situated should be 
collected, and advocated a general county collection of prints, to be 
housed at the most convenient library in the county. He then 
enumerated the means by which prints could be obtained, and 
attached great importance to the work of photographic surveys. 
A discussion followed, the speakers including Messrs. Male, Piper, 
Miss Frost, Miss Gerard, and the chairman. 

A very interesting account of her experiences in Holland with the 
Easter School of the Library Assistants’ Association was given by 
Miss L. Fairweather, and was much appreciated. She described in an 
admirable manner her impression of the Dutch libraries, explaining 
how they differed from our own, although she found that English 
methods were very much in evidence. Miss Fairweather showed that 
she had a really good time in Holland, and her chatty littie talk proved 
that she had not gone about with her eyes shut, but had made the most 
of her opportunities. 

Hearty votes of thanks to the writers and readers of the papers, 
to the chairman, the library committee, and Miss Frost and her staff 
concluded a very enjoyable meeting. 


LIVERPOOL AND DISTRICT ASSOCIATION OF 
ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS. 


HE Fourth Annual Meeting of the Liverpool and _ District 
Association of Assistant Librarians was held at the Reference 
Library, Liverpool, on Friday Evening, April 25th, when about 

fifty members, representing the libraries of Liverpool, Bootle, Waterloo, 
Great Crosby, St. Helens, Bebington, Birkenhead and Wallasey were 
present. 

The Annual Report for the year was submitted, and in moving its 
adoption, the chairman (Mr. J. 4. Stephens) said the Association might 
well feel satisfied with the work c” the past session. 

It was interesting to note that ‘n each of the previous three years 
of the Association’s existence, the membership had been recorded 
steadily at sixty. This year, however, for several reasons, it had been 
anticipated that the membership would be considerably reduced. Four 
of last year’s members had retired altogether from the profession ; two 
had been appointed to libraries outside the Liverpool district ; one, he 
regretted to say, had been removed by death. Moreover, the alteration 
in the staff hours of the Liverpool branch libraries had resulted in the 
loss of several Liverpool assistants, who were now quite unable to attend 
the meetings. He was pleased to say, however, that in spite of all 
difficulties the membership had only been decreased by two. 
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The monthly meetings had been particularly successful, and while 
the attendances had been somewhat small at first, they had steadily 
increased each month—the record total for the Association being 
registered at Southport, in March—when seventy members and friends 
were present. 

Perhaps the most noticeable—certainly the most pleasing—feature 
of the session had been the increased number of members participating 
in the discussions. No more hopeful sign could be looked for in an 
association of that kind. 

Two classes in librarianship had been held regularly during the 
session, the Routine class on Wednesday mornings and the Cataloguing 
class on Friday evenings. The morning class (Routine), for which 
twenty-four students had been enrolled, had an average attendance of 
gt per cent. At the Cataloguing class, however, the attendance had 
not been so good. ‘The conducting of a class in the evenings could 
not be said to be altogether satisfactory. It is not always possible for 
students to attend regularly owing to evening duty and for other 
reasons ; and as the individual success of such a class depended upon 
regular attendance, it was perhaps only a proportion of the students 
who had derived any absolute benefit. Many of the students, however, 
had shown enthusiasm for their work—an enthusiasm which he hoped 
would enable them to pass the Library Association Examination in the 
near future. The best thanks of the Association were due to the 
instructor (Mr. E. C. Wickens) for his invaluable work on behalf of the 
student members. 


The Students’ Library, too, had been very successful. There had 
been a marked increase in the number of issues. That was, perhaps, 
due to the fact that since the alleged humorous report of the librarian 
for 1911-12, the work of building up the collection of professional 
literature had proceeded along more definite and promising lines. The 
library now contained 180 books and pamphlets bearing upon the 
various branches of librarianship and some 220 Library Catalogues and 
Bulletins, affording examples of all forms and principles of cataloguing. 

There were also a number of Annual Reports—some illustrated— 
from the leading libraries of England and America. A new and 
complete list of the contents of the Students’ Library was being 
compiled, and would be issued in the early part of next session. Those 
who had used the library to any extent would know its value, its 
weakness, and its possibilities. Its weakness could be removed, its 
value increased and its possibilities realized, only by sustained self-effort 
on the part of the members of the Association. 

The Association, he believed, was now founded upon a firm and 
permanent basis, and the object for which it had been formed was 
being realized. There was reason to believe that every assistant was 
made more efficient by being a member of the Association, and he 
hoped that all who had given their loyal support in the past would 
continue to do so in the future, with such interest and zeal as would 
bring home to every assistant within the district the beneficial 
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influence of the Association. He hoped that all those assistants who 
had not yet become members would procrastinate no more, but avail 
themselves at once of the advantages now within their reach. 


In conclusion, he wished to express the committee’s keen 
appreciation of the services rendered by the honorary secretary, whose 
self-sacrifice and hard work had contributed so much to the success of 
the past session. 


Mr. R. Cochran (Rawdon) seconded, and the report was adopted. 


All officers of the Association were re-elected, and four new 
members elected to serve on the committee in place of those retiring 
according to rule. The meeting concluded with refreshments and 
music. 


LIBRARY STAFF CLUBS. 


FULHAM LIBRARIES STAFF GUILD. 


EMINISCENCES of Holland in general and the adventures 
there in particular of the 1913 Easter School of the Library 
Assistants’ Association were the topics of the evening at a Social 

held under the auspices of the Fulham Libraries Staff Guild at the 
Fulham Central Library on Wednesday, April 30th. A very pleasant 
feature of the Social was the presence of the visitors who accepted the 
invitation of the Guild to join the members in the evening’s entertainment, 
among them being several members of the Holland School. After refresh- 
ments had been partaken of by the company a brief account of 
“The Great Rush” was given by Miss Gilbert. This was followed by 
a lecture illustrated with lantern slides by Mr. H. A. Sharp (Croydon) 
describing the libraries, museums, etc., of Holland which were visited 
by the members of the Library Assistants’ Association School. To 
those fortunate beings who went with the school Mr. Sharp’s account 
caused vain longings for the past; while those who had missed the 
great opportunity made valiant resolutions for the future. 

The distribution by Mrs. Rae of the prizes won in the various 

game tournaments by the Guild members concluded a very enjoyable 
evening. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES BILL, 1913. 


To the Editor of Tue Liprary Wor LD. 


Dear Sir, — The importance of this Bill, which had its first reading 
on March roth last, cannot very well be over estimated, for it not only 
gives to local authorities the power to increase the income of existing 
town libraries, but provides also for the establishment of libraries in 
rural districts by extending to county councils similar powers to those 
possessed by borough councils. 

These are two considerations of immense moment to the library 
movement of this country, and they demand the utmost assistance of 
all, whether librarians or non-professional workers in the cause. 

At about the date of the introduction of the Bill an “ Important 
notice ” was sent out by the Library Association to all librarians in the 
country, calling attention to the urgent necessity of strenuous help 
from all who are interested in the present effort. 

Each librarian, it is supposed, would bring this important notice 
officially to the attention of his committee, and it is hoped that in each 
case something has been done by the committee towards furthering the 
passing of the Bill. 

In the case of the committee with which I have the honour to be 
associated I was requested to take up the matter as chairman of the 
Books Sub-committee, and accordingly I put myself into communica- 
tion with the member for the borough, the members of each division 
of the county, and members of adjacent constituencies ; with the result 
that several members of Parliament have favoured me with personal 
interviews at the House of Commons, and have shown quite a 
sympathetic interest in the aims and objects of the Bill. 

In the course of these interviews one member stated that the 
importance of the Bill might possibly have escaped his notice if his 
attention had not beer specially drawn to it, and this, and observations 
of like character, cause me to express the hope that every librarian, and 
every other person who is interested in the growth and prosperity of 
the great and important Public Library work of this country, will do all 
in his or her power to obtain the interest and support of local members. 

I believe that the provisions of the Bill are so reasonable that 
success is certain if all who are interested will only put forth their very 
best endeavours to secure it. 

Yours faithfully, 


S. Stincssy STALLWOOD, 


Reading, April 17, 1913. 
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For STUDY AND RECREATION, 
Including 
LITERARY, ENUCATIONAL, 
SCIENTIFIC, TECHNICAL, 
and all other subjects. 


Over a 1,009,000 volumes in stock. Library Replacements a Speciality. 
SECOND HAND at HALF PRICES! — New at 25 per cent. discount. — Special Terms to Libraries. 
Catalogues Free. State Wants. Books sent on approval. 
BOOKS BOUGHT: Best Prices given. 


W. & G. FOYLE, 121-123, Charing Cross Road, LONDON, W.C. 


LIBRARIANS will find it to their advan- 
» to send us EARLY 


taxe 
copies of lists of books wanted, especially for AMERICAN BOOKS 
REPLACEMENTS. 
10,000 vols. of FICTION and JUVENILES. Imported to Order. — Shortest time 
and 20,000 vols. of GENERAL LITERATURE Lowest rats. Sole Agents for “U.S, 
suitable for Libraries. Catalogue,’ 3rd Edn., ‘ Cumulative 
Our Speciality: Book Index,’ ‘ Readers’ Guide to 
‘Out of prints’ at reasonable prices. ! eriodical Literature, Book Review 
Digest,”’ etc. TELEPHONE : 9525 City. 


J. PRESTON & Co. The American Book Supply Co., Ltd., 
77 Clapham Park Road, LONDON, S.W. 149, Strand, LONDON, W.C. 


Brixton 1542. 


Manual of Library Economy. 
By JAMES DUFF BROWN. — 8/6 net. 


Library Classification and Cataloguing. 
By JAMES DUFF BROWN. — 7/6 net. 
Manual of Library Bookbinding. 
By HENRY 'T. COUTTS and GEO. A. STEPHEN. — 76 net. 
Manual of Practical Indexing. 
By A. L. CLARKE. 5 — net. 
Manual of Descriptive Annotation for Library Catalogues. 
By ERNEST A. SAVAGE. net. 
Engineering and Metallurgical Books, I907-I9II. 
By R. A. PEDDIE. — 76 net. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


GRAFTON ®& Co., 69, Greet Russell Street, W.C. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention “ The Library World” 
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A Card Catalogue without sufficient 
guides is like a country cross-road 
without a guide post 


The former causes delay and inconvenience to the consultant as the latter does 
to the traveller. 

Looking for a card in a cabinet with few guides is as tedious as looking for a book in 
an open-access library without shelf guides. Time is wasted in unnecessary turning 
over of other cards. Where the catalogue is split up into small divisions by means of 
guide cards, the reader can turn up a required card in a very short time. 
To obtain the full benefit from a Card Catalogue, a set of Guides should be used 
large enough to allow one guide to every filteen cards. If you have an alphabetic 
catalogue of about 15.000 cards, you require an alphabetic set of 800 sub-divisions 
and 200 blank guides tor special headings. If you have a subject classification, you 
require 1,000 blank guides, part with 4rd cut tabs for main headings, and part with 
ith cut tabs for sub-divisions. 


The inferiority of the ordinary guide 
for Library Catalogues 


The vital part of the guide card is also the most vulnerable. The tab, on which the 
heading is written or printed projects above the cards and bears the brunt of the 
hard usage to which every card catalogue is subjected. The ordinary guide tends 
to bend and soon becomes shabby and illegible. 


The Guide for the Catalogue 


The Libraco Xylo Tab Guide has a specially strengthened tab covered with Xylonite 
by an invented process. It will stand a very large amount of handling and will not 


show signs of wear even alter several years of use. For written headings 
a specially prepared “ Matt” surface 
has been produced. It is easy to write on, and inscriptions can be erased 


subsequently, if necessary, without damage to the guide. 
For printed alphabetic headings transparent Xylonite is used, the printing being 
done on the card and the Xylonite applied afterwards. 


Samples will be sent on application 


Matt Surface Guides... ..- 8 0 per 100 
Alphabetic Sets ( 25 divisions) ... 2.0 per set 
( 4 )... 3/6 per set 
” ( 80 )... 7/oO per set 
99 » (130 )... 12 6 per set 
Specially Printed Guides ... 15/0 per 100 


Many thousand of these Xylo 
Tab Guides are in use in large 
Libraries and Institutions 


Libraco Limited 
62 Cannon Street 
London 


When writing to Advertisers please mention © The Library World.’ 
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THE CARD CATALOGUE 


A PRACTICAL MANUAL FOR PUBLIC 
c— AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES Co 


BY 


C. BERWICK SAYERS 
Croydon Public Libraries. Author of “The Children’s Library,” etc. 
AND 


JAMES DOUGLAS STEWART 


Islington Public Libraries. Author of “The Sheaf Catalogue,” “How 
to Use a Library,” etc. Editor of “The English Catalogue of Books.” 


This Manual is a revision and extension of the articles 
that have appeared in the “Library World,” with much 
additional matter. Included also are chapters on OTHER 

LIBRARY USES OF CARDS. ——— 


CONTENTS. 
Part I.—Carp 
Chapter I. Introductory. 

Il. Card Catalogue Fittings and Mechanism. 
an Iil. Cards: Their Varieties and Cost. 
os IV. Printed or Written Cards. 

Vv. Author Cards. 
VI. Title Cards, 
VII. Subject Cards: Classified. 
VIII. Subject Cards; Alphabetical. 
in IX. Guiding and Indexing. 
X. Miscellaneous Hints. 


Part Il.—Otner Lisprary Uses or Carps. 
Chapter XI. The Use of Cards in Rook Selection. 
wi XII. The Card Stock Register. 
XIII, The Card Inventory. 
a XIV. The Periodical Check. 
Appenpix.—A Select Bibliography of Card Cataloguing. 
INDEX. 


Royal 8vo., about 90 pages with numerous illustrations 
and examples. Art Linen. Price 3s. net. 


GRAFTON & Co., 69, Great Russell Street, W.C. 


Pruted by Brown & (v., Ltd., 36-42, St. Mary Axe, London, &.C., and Published by 
Grarron & Co., 69, Great Russell Street, London, W.C, 
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